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{J)J NEEDLEWORK. 



Bv Madge Hepworth Dixon. 



S the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century has been fruit- 
ful in nothing so much as ar- 
tistic revivals, it is only natural that many of 
the lovely embroideries and quaint applique" 
work of the Middle Ages should be sought 
after just now by artists of the needle. Time 
was, in the early Victorian days, when the 
most simple, if vivid, colors in fancy work 
sufficed, when patterns composed of magenta roses, of hard scroll 
work set off by metallic bead fringes, were to be found alike on 
sofa cushion, mat and fender stool in thousand upon thousand 
of drawing-rooms. Happily we have altered all this. No one 
with the least pretension to taste or indeed with any respect for 
her time and eyes, would perpetrate the monstrous needlework 
in vogue when the fifties were still young. At the present day 
there are so many lovely reproductions, exquisite Eastern em- 
broideries, chic tapestry work from Paris, and South Kensington 
art work, that difficulty alone lies in choosing between the mul- 
titudes of artistic patterns and subtle shades of color to be 
found in the embroideries of the day. 

A remarkably pretty kind of needlework is now in vogue in 
Paris, which will doubtless (if it has not already done so) find 
its way to New York. It is a novel sort of patch- work embroid- 
ery, invented by a clever Parisian a year or two ago, as a means 



less surprises and variety of countless patterns running into one 
another, losing themselves and reappearing in other portions of 
the embroidery. 

To make the description as simple as possible, I will suppose 
that a bed quilt is to be made in the work I am describing. 
First, then, secure the largest numbers of ends of silk (any size, 
color and pattern will do as I shall presently explain), and lay 
in a good stock of filoselle silk in such shades as moss, olive and 
celadon, green, old gold, vieux rose, turquoise blue^ and such 
neutral tints as heliotrope, dove grey and pearl white, Gold and 
silver braid or cord can also be introduced with great effect; 
should this metallic ornament be used, Japanese gold will be 
found to be the safest, owing to its rarely tarnishing. Having 
then secured the above materials it will be well for the worker 
to spread out her pieces of stuff on a large table, and having 
well considered their adaptability, begin by tacking them on to 
a soft lining, such as mull muslin, or any of the lighter canvas 
linings used by upholsterers. A sharp pair of scissors should be 
used, and every advantage taken of the natural curve of a pat- 
tern in a piece of stuff (which the scissors should follow as closely 
as possible), as the charm of the palette work lies in its being 
soft and flowing in outline. Each 'scrap' or piece of silk should 
melt by the juxtaposition of its arrangement, into harmonizing 
shades of color, while an irregular and curved outline will be 
found the most agreeable to the eye. When the pieces of silk 
are thus roughly tacked on to the lining, the filoselle silk comes 
into requisition. For not only is the outline of each scrap of 
brocade buttonholed round, but the most fantastic of embroidery 
is employed to heighten, or as the case may be, to]foften the 
hrocade itself. Thus a dingy bit of silk may be brightened by a 
bit of gold embroidery or the outlining of the pattern by a 
crewel stitch in vieicx rose or old gold, while an obstreperous 
pattern or noisy color may be toned down by a darning stitch 
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DESIGN FOR MANTEL LAMBREQUIN. 

BY MISS A. M. HATHAWAY, OP BROCKTON, MASS. AWARDED FIRST PRIZE IN CLASS D, OF THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER COMPETITION. 

This lambrequin is composed of cream satin and old^old plush, with lemon satin linings. The edges are finished with short tufted silk fringe. The cream satin is 
decorated with heavy silk embroidery. The stems and foliage of the scroll are golden brown, the outer petals of the blossoms are old golfl, and the centre petals lemon 
yellow. Each color is outlined with the shade next darker. Fine lines of gold thread upon the background complete the design. 



of using up spare ends of silk. It is true that those bitten by 
the mania for this particular kind of needlework hardly confine 
themselves to spare ends of silk, but contrive to hunt up the old 
priests 1 vestments, last century brocades, and rare scraps of ec- 
clesiastical embroidery to be found in many of the old curios- 
ity shops of the gay capital. 

This work, 1 should hasten to say, is as unlike the patch- 
work made by our mothers and grandmothers as anything bear- 
ing the same name can well be. Neither the primitive and dis- 
tressingly staring colors, nor the stiff, diamond and octagon 
shapes are adhered to. Much larger scope is given to the worker. 
Indeed the charm of the whole lies in its irregularity, the end- 



in dull green, pearl white or grey. Almost any stitch, in fact, 
can be used, from buttonhole to herringbone ; the former stitch 
will be found the most useful in preventing the edges of the 
various pieces of silk from fraying, but with this one exception 
the rest may be worked entirely as it pleases the fancy of the 
worker. 

I have mentioned the plan of laying out the pieces of stuff 
on a large table for the simple reason that in no other way can 
the work be made to ' balance ' itself as well. Without regarding 
the patchwork as a whole, the beginner is apt to get all the 
loud colors and sprawling patterns in one corner of the quilt. 
The greatest care should be taken that the most vivid tones— 
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reds and yellows for instance, and the largest pieces of stuff, 
should be equally distributed over the entire work. No one por- 
tion of the patchwork should force itself into notice more than 
another. A little practice will of course make this balancing of 
the work easy, while the aid of the embroidery for brightening 
or softening various parts wonderfully help the harmony of the 
whole. 

A silk lining should of course be added when finished, while 
a plain border of plush or velvet in a neutral tint will be found 
to set off the intricacies of the patchwork. 




SALUTATIONS^'AND 
INSCRIPTIONS. 



HE resources of the early English, old 
Dutch and Prench Renaissance hav- 
ing been exhausted in the never 
ending search after novelty, there- is 
only the gorgeous East to supply 
the demands of those whose one 
aim is to have something new and 
different from other peoples' posses- 
sions, and who do not recognize the 
fixed principle of art that what is 
beautiful is beautiful, having for the real connoisseur an intrinsic 
value quite apart from its price in dollars and cents and above 
the caprices of fashion. 

But surely a number of very charming ideas are taking shape 
in material form in many newly built houses, brought here no 
doubt by some cultivated traveller and social magnate, who was 
not allowed to enjoy his originality more than a few months be- 
fore scores of his friends blindly copied his example and hundreds 
of homes repeated his innovations. 

Among these ideas imported from the far East that of 
making the Turkish salutation the theme, as it were, of the 
room is the most beautiful, and I know of one case and believe 
there are many more, when points were taken from "Mr. Isaacs," 
the widely read novel by Marion Crawford, and in reading which 
we can not fail to be impressed with the calm, courteous bearing 
of the oriental and the exquisite hospitality he extends to friends 
and strangers alike ; but while it may be a very long time before 
hurry-scurry America can attain the repose of manner that cen- 
turies of ease and idleness have made the hereditary birthright 
of those living under burning suns, we can at least pause by the 
way to enjoy the gleanings that our hastily earned money en- 
ables us to gather from the storehouses of more artistic nations. 
By carving and painting the salutations which are in hourly 
use in the East we show a characteristic tendency that reminds 
one of the old fellow who had a prayer framed and hung over 
his bed and whose custom it was to retire hastily with a glance 
overhead and the pious exclamation, "Lord, them's my senti- 
ments P 1 "We imagine it would be a loss of precious time to greet 
each visitor like the Turk, with "Peace be with you," and yet 
this phrase which was in use long before the time of our Lord, 
which He spoke, and is spoken in that lovely clime to-day, has 
been most artistically carried out in the treatment of a family 
sitting-room. 

Right over the large fireplace on the massive oak mantel, 
which is immediately opposite the main entrance, is carved the 
salutation in German text, and the four words of the response 
—"And with you peace "—are so distributed in the frieze around 
the walls as to bring the word peace over the door ; thus the 
greeting and parting of the guest is one of well-wishing. There 
are also many appropriate sentences from the Koran or our own 
book of books, that may be as effectively used, while the field 
of literature of a later date contains countless gems that might 
well be embedded around our firesides to catch the eye and cheer 
the hearts of all assembled there. 

The more scholarly a man is the more apt is he to show 
originality in his selection of a motto for his library, and noth- 
ing could be more trying than to find a theme repeated over 
and over in one house after 'another. But the mantel, although 
a very proper place, is not the only one where kind thoughts or 
wise truths may be imperishably wrought to serve a good and 
artistic purpose, for there is the modern bookcase, broad and 
low, whose hand carved frieze is admirably adapted for this style 
of ornamentation, and then, too, the inscription, "Begin nothing 
of which thou hast not well considered the end," engraved on a 
silver drinking cup, saved the life of an ancient king whom his 
cup-bearer had been bribed to poison, and the old chronicler 
who mentions this fact also says that many moral lessons are 
taught by inscriptions and impressed upon the person who daily 
rests his eyes on them. 

It ia quite common to see the word u Salve " done in marble 
mosaic on vestibule floors, but as an instance of how one may 
shoot beyond the mark and over the heads of one's friends a 
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